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economic functions is changing the bases of habit and belief upon which 
rest the operation of the 'natural' laws of pure economics." In each 
particular situation the state and industrial organization are accordingly 
on trial to determine their relative serviceability, and the new economic 
community tends more and more to be dominated by the idea of use, 
not profits. 

Mr. Burns recognizes that government represents economic groups, 
but he refuses to make that fact the whole of political science. He does 
not see the existing political structure as in process of being destroyed 
and replaced by a new industrial government, but regards the present 
state as being fitted into a scheme which views and organizes industry 
as the public service of the economic community. He offers cold com- 
fort to either the idealizer or the absolutist, whether in politics or in 
economics, but he gives to the honest student a body of facts and ideas 
to ponder on that will mean in most cases a remarkable enrichment of 
intellectual furniture. Why must we usually go to England for such 
work? 

H. R. Mtjssey. 

Wdlesley College. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

Janes Mickel Williams is the author of Principles of Social Psy- 
chology (pp. xii, 459) published by Alfred A. Knopf. He deals with 
social phenomena from the standpoint of the conflict of interests which 
shows itself in economic, political, professional, family, cultural and 
educational relations. Students of political science will be most in- 
terested in his chapters on "Political Rivalry of Economic Interests," 
"The Rivalry of Party Organizations," "The Conflict of Attitude 
amorg Political Leaders," and "Suppressed Impulses and Their Reac- 
tions in Political Relations." In this latter chapter he points out the 
dangers that arise from undue political repression and concludes that, 
"The democratic state must .... provide for that free expres- 
sion of opinion, and that quick adjustment by governmental action 
that insures a minimum of unrest due to politically suppressed impulses. 
To reduce suppression to a minimum and thus facilitate the develop- 
ment of personality is precisely the essential reason for political free- 
dom" (p. 417). 

In Des Sciences Physiques aux Sciences Morales, by Jacques Rueff 
(Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, pp. 202), the author has undertaken to 
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demonstrate that there is the same scientific application of mathe- 
matical laws and reasoning to the moral as to the physical sciences, 
and advances a mathematical theory of economics, with some discussion 
of what is called Euclidean and non-euclidean morals and economics. 

The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, by Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar (Leipzig: Markert & Petters; pp. 242), deals with the 
constitutions and political philosophy of ancient India, covering a field 
unknown to most Americans. Parts of the work have been presented 
as lectures in several American and European universities, and published 
in various journals, including two articles in this Review. 

The Principles of Revolution, by C. Delisle Burns (Oxford University 
Press, pp. 155), is a discussion of revolution not as an act of violence 
but as the peaceful introduction of a new order; it is an analysis and 
exposition of certain ideals and influences which, in the opinion of the 
author, work not towards destruction but towards important changes 
in society. There are chapters on such topics as "Rousseau and the 
New Social Order," "Karl Marx and Revolution," "Mazzini and the 
New Nationalism," "William Morris and Industry," "What is Revolu- 
tion?" and "For and Against Revolution." Those who have read Mr. 
Burns' other books, such as Political Ideals and Government and Industry, 
will find the same keeness of analysis and depth of thought in this book. 

Political Ideas of the American Revolution, by Randolph Greenfield 
Adams, Durham, N. C. (Trinity College Press, pp. 207), is not con- 
cerned with the ordinary political philosophy of the Revolution such 
as natural rights, the social compact and the like but is rather a study 
of the Britannic-American contributions to the problem of imperial 
organization during the years 1765 to 1775. The author finds in the 
writings and speeches of leading thinkers of that period the idea of 
imperial federation which is at the basis of the present-day British 
Commonwealth, and concludes that the question of American inde- 
pendence might never have arisen but for Britain's insistence that it 
was impossible to distribute authority and at the same time retain 
sovereignty. 

George Bryan and the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1731-1791, by 
Burton Alva Konkle (William J. Cambell, pp. 381), is a comprehensive 
and scholarly account of the part played by one of the most important 
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political leaders of Pennsylvania during the Revolutionary and early 
state periods. The author explains how Bryan was largely responsible 
for the Pennsylvania constitution of 1776, with its unique provisions 
for a single-chambered legislature and council of censors, and his de- 
fense of this constitution for the next fifteen years against the attacks 
of these who wished to establish a more complete separation of powers. 
He also shows how Bryan was the author or co-author of most of the 
vital laws and precedents adopted by the executive, legislative and 
judicial branches of the state, through his services as vice-president of 
the supreme executive council, member of the legislature and judge of 
the two highest law courts; and how he secured the adoption of the 
Pennsylvania law for the abolition of slavery in 1780. 

A History of the Constitution of Minnesota, by William Anderson 
and Albert J. Lobb, has been published by the University of Minnesota 
(Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 15; pp. 323). This is the first of a 
series of monographs planned by the bureau of research in government; 
and gives a comprehensive and intensive study of the early history of 
the territory and state, the convention and constitution of 1857, and 
the later amendments, with a series of documents as appendices. 

The Pardoning Power in the American States, by Christen Jensen 
(The University of Chicago Press, pp. vii, 143), is an exhaustive analysis 
and criticism of one of the functions of the American state executive 
which has hitherto received comparatively little attention from political 
scientists. After tracing the history of the pardoning power in the 
colon: es and the organization and methods of state pardoning authorities 
in general, the author devotes a chapter to a more detailed discussion 
of the power of pardon in some half dozen of the western states. There 
is also a carefully written chapter on the legal aspects of the pardoning 
power with citation of numerous cases. As a result of his investigation 
the author concludes that throughout the American states in general 
there has not been evolved a systematic method to be used as a basis 
for granting or refusing clemency, and secondly that "governors are 
not specially fitted to be the final arbiters of clemency as they are in 
many states." For the first defect he recommends the standardiza- 
tion of pardon procedure under which a stable policy would be developed 
in each jurisdiction, while for the latter defect he would give the final 
power to a full-time board rather than to the chief executive. 
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In The Constitution of the United States: Its Sources and Application 
(Little, Brown & Co., pp. xix, 298), Thomas J. Norton has taken up the 
federal Constitution clause by clause explaining the meaning of each 
clause, the historical circumstances out of which it arose and its appli- 
cation to actual cases. The result is a non-technical and readable 
account of the Constitution, not as a dry-as-dust document but as a 
living force. It should be especially useful to the average citizen, to 
new voters and to students desiring an elementary knowledge of 
American constitutional government. In a few instances somewhat 
misleading impressions are left such as the explanation that the Twelfth 
Amendment was adopted because the original provision in regard to 
the election of the President and Vice President gave rise to conflict of 
opinion and consequent want of harmony within the administration 
(pp. 105-106), and the idea that the prerogative of the House in regard 
to money bills is of great importance (pp. 34-37). There is a useful 
table of the leading constitutional cases with a brief note as to the sig- 
nificance of each and two large charts, one showing our governmental 
history prior to the adoption of the Constitution and the other the pres- 
ent form of national and state government. 

The Building of an Army, by John Dickinson (The Century Co., 
pp. 398), describes in a comprehensive manner and with scholarly 
perspective the processes by which the United States, with a regular 
force of only 100,000 on April 1, 1917, placed more than 3,000,000 men 
under arms in about a year and a half; and also contains a chapter on 
the Army Act of 1920 and a discussion of the essentials of American 
army policy. The material presented is based largely upon a study of 
the statutes, official reports, general orders of the war department, and 
records of hearings before congressional committees, and is a discussion 
of the political as distinguished from the technical military aspects of 
army building. Mr. Dickinson is of the opinion that the hope of our 
future preparedness and policy of military legislation lies in the 
strengthening of voluntary organizations like the state militia, summer 
training camps and military schools, and the devising of better ways 
whereby the technical skill in the regular army may touch and influence 
these voluntary organizations. 

Shall it be Again? by John Kenneth Turner (B. W. Huebsch, pp. 
448), is an attempt to prove that we entered the World War "in the 
interest and at the direction of high finance, and at all stages to the 
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prejudices of the general welfare." It is not only an impeachment of 
American motives for going to war but is also an attack upon the 
policies and activities of President Wilson, a defense of Germany and 
a criticism of the treaty of Versailles. 

The story of the American Red Cross work in Belgium during the 
years 1917-19 is told in a terse and interesting fashion by John van 
Schai ck Jr. in a book entitled The Little Corner Never Conquered (Mac- 
millaa Co., pp. 282). The writer was for almost two years the Red 
Cross Commissioner to Belgium and his account is therefore authorita- 
tive :is well as interesting. 

The Myth of a Guilty Nation, by Albert J. Nock (B. W. Huebsch, 
pp. 114), is a challenge to the basic assumption of the Versailles treaty 
that Germany was entirely guilty of starting the war. A good many 
persons may agree with Mr. Nock in regard to the terms of the treaty 
but very few will be convinced by his opinion that the economic, diplo- 
matic, and military activities of the Allies preceding 1914 were the 
causes of the war. The author believes that the causes underlying the 
present unsettled state of affairs in the United States and Europe are 
inheient in the terms of the treaty and "the only thing that can better 
our cwn situation is the resumption of normal economic life in Europe; 
and this can be done only through a thorough reconsideration of the 
injustices that have been put upon the German people by the conditions 
of the armistice and the peace treaty." 

Germany in Travail, by Otto Manthey-Zorn (Marshall Jones Co., 
pp. xi, 139), is a scholarly analysis of the state of mind in present-day 
Germany as expressed in its literature, drama, music, religion, schools 
and universities. Although the author is concerned chiefly with the 
spiritual forces operating in Germany, the first eighteen pages give a 
very clear resume' of recent efforts toward political readjustment. The 
volume is the outcome of a half-year's leave of absence granted to the 
author by Amherst College for the purpose of studying at close range 
conditions in Germany. 

Reconstruction in France, by William MacDonald (Macmillan Co., 
pp. viii, 349), is a comprehensive and readable account of the progress 
of restoring the devastated portions of that country, the problems of 
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financing this work and the administrative machinery and private 
organizations set up for this purpose. 

Gambetta and the Foundation of the Third Republic, by Harold Stan- 
nard (Small, Maynard and Co., pp. vi, 266), is a thorough account of 
Gambetta's public career. His early family life and the story of his 
only romance are also touched upon briefly. The book is mainly a 
critical, yet defensive, study of Gambetta's policies during the opening 
years of the Third Republic. The difficulties that beset Gambetta 
while Minister of the Interior at Tours, and which he in so large meas- 
ure overcame, are vividly described; and the wonder is not that there 
was so much criticism and opposition but that Gambetta accomplished 
so much real good in spite of it all. 

Immortal Italy, by Edgar A. Mowrer (D. Appleton & Co., pp. 418), is 
a Sunday supplement account of Italy since 1870 by a newspaper man. 
The very title shows the author's irresistible impulse to use headlines. 
There is a great deal of worthwhile information about Italian politics 
during the war, the socialists and Facisti, and a clever account of 
D'Annunzio's expedition, all told from a slightly radical standpoint, 
but Mr. Mowrer's attempt to write history is not altogether a success. 

The history, geography, art, literature and the present problems of 
Roumania are discussed by Charles Upson Clark in his book on Greater 
Roumania (pp. 477) published by Dodd Mead & Co. The author is 
an ardent advocate of Roumania and is anxious to give all the informa- 
tion possible. Sometimes this leads him into giving too many statistics 
at a dose or too long a list of authors with naught to remember them 
by, but in general the book shows the good lecturer that the author is, 
and certainly attains its purpose of interesting the reader in Roumania. 

Alfred E. Zimmerman has given us his impressions on post-war 
conditions in a somewhat popular book entitled Europe in Convalescence 
(Putnams, pp. xiii, 237). He believes that a solution of the present 
"perplexities and complications can be found in one way alone, along 
the simple and well-tried road of the old Concert of European Powers" 
and that for this purpose the "goal of all good Europeans .... 
should be to work for the establishment of relations of mutual confidence 
between Britain, France and Germany." As a beginning he is of the 
opinion that the claims upon Germany should be reduced, and that to 
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make this possible England should renounce her reparation claims in 
favor of France. This should be accompanied by a pledge on the 
part of England to aid France in the case of external aggression. In 
other words a firm Anglo-French understanding is regarded as the best 
basis for an Anglo-French-German reconciliation. 

The Organisation of a Britannic Partnership, by R. A. Eastwood 
(Lonjmians, Green and Co., pp. xi, 148) is a clear, concise and readable 
accotnt of the development of dominion self-government and of those 
forces which, in the author's opinion are making necessary a readjust- 
ment of the relations between the United Kingdom and the dominions. 
The new machinery suggested by the author for regulating the affairs 
of the empire include an annual imperial conference of the dominion 
premiers to consider general policies; the appointment of resident do- 
minion ministers who would be available for continuous consultation 
during the years intervening between the meetings of the imperial 
conferences; and the amalgamation of the House of Lords as a court of 
appeal with the judicial committee of the Privy Council so as to create 
a new supreme court of appeal for the empire which would bring about 
uniformity in the interpretation of both imperial and dominion law. 
Federation is rejected for practically the same reasons as are set forth 
by Dicey in his Introduction to the Law of the Constitution. 

Twenty Years, by Cyril Alington (Oxford University Press, pp. 207), 
is a study in the development of the English party system during the 
important period between 1815 and 1835. It is a scholarly and skill- 
ful description of the important political personalities of the time and 
of parliamentary conflicts, enlivened by numerous anecdotes and illus- 
trated with reproductions of contemporary cartoons. The chief criti- 
cism of the book is that the author dwells too much on parliamentary 
personalities and not enough upon the social and economic forces which 
lay behind the reform act. But what appears as a shortcoming to 
political scientists may be a gain for the general reader because the 
account of persons is more interesting to many than an account of 
social and economic developments. 

Sir Henry Lucy's book on Lords and Commoners published by E. P. 
Dutton and Co. (pp. 256) is a delightful result of his fifty years as a 
parliamentary reporter. His accounts of quaint customs and of eminent 
parliamentarians are from personal observation and are told informally. 
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Another book which also discusses certain of the great figures of Eng- 
lish public life is Political Ideas and Persons by John Bailey (pp. 252), 
also published by E. P. Dutton. This is for the most part a collec- 
tion of reviews of other people's books, such as Strachey's Queen Victoria 
and Monypenny and Buckle's Disraeli. The last part of the book 
contains several essays on present-day problems such as "After the 
War," and "National and International." The chapters devoted to 
personalities are admirable presentations which leave the figures stand- 
ing vividly before the reader and are more interesting than the later 
chapters upon general topics. 

Some Revolutions and Other Diplomatic Experiences, by Sir Henry 
G. Elliot (E. P. Dutton and Co., pp. 300), gives sidelights on the history 
of several countries at interesting junctures in their affairs. The 
author was at Naples when the Bourbon monarchy was expelled, at 
Greece when King Otho was dethroned, and was in Turkey during a 
good many diplomatic crises, one of the most important of which was 
the Constantinople conference. Sir Henry's observations are not 
always according to the generally accredited version of history, and 
his book in some instances is bound to open a discussion of whether he 
was right or not, but taken as a whole it is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the events he witnessed. 

The Rising Temper of the East, by Frazier Hunt (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., pp. 247), is a dramatic and popular account of what the writer 
saw with his own eyes in India, China, Japan, Korea, Australia, Egypt, 
Mexico, the Philippines and Haiti. In the earlier chapters the author 
expresses very decidedly the opinion that the white man's domination 
by force over the people of the East must cease, but toward the end of 
the book he frankly admits that none of these countries is yet ready 
for the freedom which it so ardently desires. The book is intensely 
human and one of its most striking merits is that it emphasizes dis- 
tinctly the difference between the national aspirations of the East and 
the so-called menace of the colored races to the white. 

The Foundations of Japan, by J. W. Robertson Scott (D. Appleton 
and Co., pp. xxvi, 446), differs from most other books on Japan in that 
it is concerned largely with the life, customs, problems and institutions 
of the rural population rather than the rapid commercial and industrial 
expansion of that country or its foreign relations. The author's point 
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of view is summarized in the following quotation from the introduction: 
"The basic fact about Japan is that it is an agricultural country. Jap- 
anese aestheticism, the victorious Japanese army and navy, the smok- 
ing chimneys. . . ., the pushing merchant marine, the Parliamentary 
and administrative developments of Tokyo and a costly world wide 
diplomacy are all borne on the bent backs of ... . the Japanese 
peasait and his wife." The book is based upon personal observations 
and experiences which the author has presented in a most delightful 
manner. For the student in search of detailed facts there is an appen- 
dix of some forty pages to which the more technical and statistical 
data have been relegated. 

The. Shantung Question, by Ge-Zay Wood (Revell, pp. 372), is a 
history of the Shantung difficulties from the German occupation of 
Kiaochow, in 1897, to the settlement at the Washington conference. 
Available documents are given in full in the appendix. Emphasis is 
laid upon the negotiations at Paris, 1919, and at Washington, 1921-2. 
Separate chapters deal with such problems as railways and mines. 
The text is well supplied with extensive quotations from source material. 
The author considers the Washington settlement "much better than 
hoped for." 

The Second Year Book of the League of Nations (pp. 423) edited by 
Dr. Charles H. Levermore has been published by the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. There is a concise description of the work of the council and 
assembly of the league during 1921, as well as the proceedings of the 
Supreme Council which is the guiding force although not technically 
within the League. The editor regards the Washington conference as 
a meeting of the Supreme Council with a few invited guests, and there- 
fore includes a full account of the conference and the texts of the 
treaties and resolutions adopted thereby. 

Professor W. B. Munro of Harvard University and C. E. Ozanne 
of the Central High School of Cleveland are the authors of a recent 
high school text-book, entitled Social Civics (Macmillan Co., pp. xiii, 
697), which presents many points of difference from other books of a 
similar nature. In the first place the work covers a wider range than 
most books on civics since it includes not only an analysis of govern- 
mental framework and functions but also a number of topics dealing 
with economics, sociology and international relations which are pre- 
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sented under the heading of "Civic Activities." These topics are 
not considered as isolated subjects but are linked up closely with gov- 
ernmental action and policy. In the second place the supplementary 
material is more abundant than usual with over one hundred pages of 
carefully selected references, group problems, short studies, questions 
and topics for debate. In the third place the illustrations are unique, 
being reproductions of certain masterpieces of mural art each symboliz- 
ing some important phase of government rather than the ordinary 
photographs of voting machines, public buildings, etc. The chief merit 
of the book, however, is not to be found in the features of arrangement 
and illustration but in its thoroughness and accuracy and the presenta- 
tion of subject matter in a manner which is scholarly and at the same 
time within the grasp of youthful minds for which the volume is intended. 

We and our Government, by Jeremiah Whipple Jenks and Rufus 
Daniel Smith (published under the auspices of the American Viewpoint 
Society by Boni and Liveright, pp. 232), represents a new departure 
in the preparation of elementary text-books on American government." 
In addition to the body of the book there are over five hundred carefully 
selected illustrations arranged along the outside column of the page with 
a running explanation, presenting a continuous narrative which not 
only explains the text in a graphic manner but constitutes a story which 
might be read independently of the text. No more useful book could 
be found for continuation and evening classes in citizenship among 
those whose knowledge of the English language is somewhat limited, 
and it should also be helpful in the regular elementary and secondary 
schools as supplementary to a more detailed text. 

For high school courses in the problems of democracy two useful 
text books have been made available within the last few months. 
R. 0. Hughes' Problems of Democracy (Allyn and Bacon) has the con- 
spicuous merits of the author's earlier texts, being comprehensive, 
well-arranged and practical in its tone. Economics and the Community, 
by John A. Lapp (The Century Co.), has been written from the view- 
that the teaching of elementary economics has been hindered by the 
lack of concrete text material related to community life, and the plan 
of presentation therefore provides for a preliminary gathering of local 
data for each chapter before beginning the study of the text. 

Civic Education, by David Snedden (World Book Co., pp. xiii, 333), 
is designed to aid educators who are engaged in the teaching of the 
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social sciences in elementary and secondary schools. Part I con- 
sists of a number of valuable suggestions to teachers as to the general 
meaning, importance, need and objects of civic education.. Part II is 
devoted to a more detailed study of the topics which are mentioned in 
Part I; while the last part contains courses of study for civic education, 
problems for research and about a dozen sample studies which illus- 
trate the value of the case method of approach to the study of various 
practical problems of civic education. 

A special commission on Correlation of Secondary and Collegiate 
Education of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business has 
issued a report entitled Social Studies in Secondary Schools (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, pp. x, 117). The report takes up such topics as 
the importance of social studies in the business curriculum, the actual 
position of social studies in secondary curricula, what the collegiate 
schools of business administration should do to provide well-balanced 
instruction in such studies, and outlines a program of social studies 
for the junior high school which it regards as the strategic point for 
attack at the present time. There is a valuable appendix of about fifty 
pages containing references to the more important books and articles 
on secondary and commercial education and the teaching of special 
subjects in the secondary school curriculum. 

Three recent college text-books which cover special fields in Ameri- 
can history are The Foundations of American Nationality, by Evarts 
Boutell Greene (American Book Co., pp. xii, 614), The United States 
of America: Through the Civil War, by David Saville Muzzey (Ginn & 
Co., pp. vii, 621, xxxix) and A History of the United States Since the 
Civil War, Vol. II, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer (Macmillan, pp. xi, 
649). Professor Greene's book is a companion volume to The Develop- 
ment of American Nationality (1783 to the present time), by C. R. Fish, 
and covers the events from the early explorations down through 
the ratification of the federal Constitution. Full recognition is given to 
social and economic as well as to strictly political history and the book 
gives evidence throughout as the work of one who is a scholar and thor- 
ough master of his subject. Professor Muzzey's book is the first volume 
of a history of the United States. After devoting two introductory chap- 
ters to the colonial background and the revolution the remainder is a 
chronicle of events from the founding of the national government down 
to the assassination of President Lincoln. The author's aim is to trace 
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the "development of the American ideal of democracy, or self govern- 
ment in freedom." The second volume of A History of the United 
States since the Civil War by Professor Oberholzer includes a much 
shorter period than the other two books (1868-1872), being an account 
of the early reconstruction period, the impeachment and trial of Andrew 
Johnson and the greater part of the first Grant administration. Cov- 
ering as it does a field which has been exhaustively explored by only 
one other historian, James Ford Rhodes, Professor Oberholtzer's 
book should be read with interest by students and teachers of history. 
Of particular interest are the chapters on reconstructing the South, 
the Alabama claims (in which the author has made use of certain new 
sources of information), the campaign of 1868; and a graphic account 
of the extravagance and corruption during the era when American 
politics were at their lowest ebb. The vivid but sometimes biting 
characterization of individuals adds much to the interest of the book. 

New Viewpoints in American History, by Arthur Meier Schlesinger 
(Macmillan Co., pp. x, 299), is an exposition and analysis of some of 
the factors which have influenced American history such as immigra- 
tion, geography, economic influences, radicalism and conservatism, 
Jacksonian democracy, the doctrine of state rights and political parties. 
There is little especially new in the material presented, and not always 
in the point of view, but the student of political science will find a close 
correlation of history and government in this volume and an extremely 
readable account of some of the larger social and economic movements 
in American history. 

American Democracy, by Willis Mason West (Small, Maynard & 
Co., pp. xiii, 758), is a study of American history from the old-world 
background down to the present day with particular reference to the 
constant struggle for democracy in society, politics and industry. An 
interesting feature of the book is the emphasis given to recent develop- 
ments, practically one-fourth of the book being devoted to the period 
since 1876. Political and economic factors in American life are stressed, 
and the student interested in American government and the working 
of democracy will find much useful material in this book, which is 
written in an original and readable style. 

Doubleday, Page and Co. have published a new edition of From Iso- 
lation to Leadership (pp. 296), by Professor John H. Latan6, the original 
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edit on of which appeared in 1918. The earlier chapter on "The War 
Aims of the United States" has been rewritten, and two new chapters 
have, been added dealing with the Treaty of Versailles and the Wash- 
ington conference, thus bringing the history of American foreign policy 
down to date. 

Behind the Mirrors (Putmans, pp. ix, 236) by the anonymous writer of 
The Mirrors of Washington lacks many of the qualities which made the 
latter book so successful. The reader misses the incisive characteriza- 
tion of important personages, the penetrating anecdotes and the political 
gossip, and finds instead a rather dry, discursive and not always con- 
vincing description of what the author calls "The Psychology of Dis- 
integration at Washington." Here and there are found a few clever 
thrusts and some interesting light is thrown upon the activities of the 
agriiultural bloc. The author leaves the impression that the hope of 
future politics lies in organized minorities which will raise us out "of 
the governmental bog into which we have sunk." 

The Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin has issued a 
pamphlet entitled an Introduction to the Study of United States History, 
by 0. R. Fish (pp. 75), which contains many helpful suggestions for 
those who are organizing courses in American history. 

Carter Godwin Woodson has written a book on The Negro in our 
History (The Associated Publishers pp. 393), which is intended 
primarily as a text for high school students. The general reader, how- 
ever, desirous of knowing the leading facts of negro life and history 
in the United States will find this volume of great interest and value. 
Emphasis is placed upon the social developments of the race and its eco- 
nomic achievements, and the author has correlated the history of the 
negio in this country with that of the American people in general. 

Among the recent University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences 
(vol. IX, no. 3, pp. 245) is a monograph on English Government Finance, 
1481—1558 by Frederick C. Dietz. The work is something more than 
a dry account of revenues and expenditures; it shows clearly that the 
Tudors were enabled to build up strong governments largely because 
of the development of new systems of revenue, and explains how the 
increased economic unification of England and the chief forms of wealth 
of the time were turned to the service of the state. The author points 
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out, however, that it was fortunate for the liberties of the people that 
the plans of the Tudors for securing income for the Crown without the 
sanction of the popular representatives were not a permanent success. 

A Short History of the Irish People, by Mary Hayden and George A. 
Moonan (Longmans, Green and Co., pp. viii, 580), is a scholarly and 
comprehensive account of Ireland's development from the earliest 
times down to 1900 with a brief review of recent events from that date 
to 1920. Although written from a national point of view the authors 
have made every effort to present an accurate and unbiased narrative, 
and the book stands out in contrast to the usual melodramatic stories 
of Ireland's heroes and Ireland's woes. Even the periods of Cromwell 
and William III are considered without prejudice. 

The Story of the Irish Nation (Century Company, pp. 402) has been 
very highly popularized by Francis Hackett. Both Ireland's heroes 
and Ireland's woes are described in this sensational version of history. 

Dublin University and the New World, by Robert H. Murray (So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, pp. 96), is a small book 
which tells the story of three sons of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
played a part in the early days of the New England colonies, namely: 
Samuel Mather, Increase Mather and John Winthrop, the younger, 
governor of Connecticut. 

The C. A. Nichols Publishing Company has just issued the first 
volume of The New Lamed History for Ready Reference, Reading and 
Research (vol. I, A-Balk, pp, xxiv, 836). This and the other eleven 
volumes which are to appear soon is a complete revision of the earlier 
work of the late J. N. Lamed which first appeared in 1893-94 in five 
volumes under the title of History for Ready Reference. When complete 
the work will undoubtedly be the most useful universal history in the 
English language. The arrangement is by topics alphabetically with 
carefully prepared cross references, and the subject matter differs 
from that of most other works of a similar nature in that the articles 
are not written by a single authority but are quotations from various 
standard works, thus drawing upon the labors of several thousands of 
scholars and writers not only for information but for different points 
of view. 
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Volume III of the Cambridge Medieval History, on Germany and 
the Western Empire (Macmillan Co., pp. 700), covers the period from 
the death of Charlemagne to the latter part of the eleventh century. It 
includes five chapters each on France and Germany, two on England, 
one each on Burgundy, Italy, the Vikings, the Western Caliphate, the 
Chuich, Feudalism, and Byzantine and Romanesque Arts, and two on 
Leaning and Literature. As noted by J. P. Whitney in the Introduc- 
tion, the period covered is more than most periods what is sometimes 
called transitional. 

In a book entitled Labor and Democracy (Macmillan Co., pp. xii, 
213), William L. Huggins, presiding judge of the Kansas court of indus- 
trial relations, has written an account of the origin and workings of 
that court and of the legislation upon which it is based. The author 
also discusses by way of introduction the subject of government in 
its relation to industry. There is an appendix containing the text of 
the Kansas Industrial Act which was drafted largely by Judge Huggins, 
and five typical opinions of the industrial court. Coming as it does 
from one who has been in the closest possible contact with the facts, 
the book throws a new and authoritative light upon a most interesting 
expe •iment in American government. 

A second edition of Labor Problems and Labor Legislation (pp. 135), 
by John B. Andrews, has been published by the American Association 
for I <abor Legislation. This is a brief and simple, but excellent intro- 
duct.on to the subject, dealing with such topics as employment, wages, 
hour?, safety, health, self government in industry, social insurance 
and enforcement of laws. 

A recent monograph on The Evolution of Industrial Freedom in Prus- 
sia, by Hugo C. M. Wendel (New York University Press, pp. viii, 
114). explains the provisions and the effects of the Prussian industrial 
law of 1845 (the purpose of which was to establish a uniform system 
of industry throughout the kingdom), the reaction of the workingmen 
to the law and the subsequent policy of the government resulting from 
various petitions and protests of 1847 and 1848. 

The primary purpose of the Principles of the New Economics, by 
Lionel D. Edie (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, pp. xiii, 525) is to 
integrate what the author calls the ideas of the new psychological 
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school of economic thinkers with those of the old classical school. The 
first two of the Cambridge Economic Handbooks, of which J. M. 
Keynes is the general editor (Harcourt, Brace and Company) are 
Supply and Demand, by H. D. Henderson (pp. 181) and Money, by 
D. H. Robertson (pp. 181). 

Among recent publications on economic problems are the following, 
issued by the Ronald press: Human Factors in Industry, by Harry 
Tipper (pp. v, 280), a study of the many experiments that are being 
made, especially in group organization, with a view to better industrial 
conditions; Chapters on the History of the Southern Pacific, by Stuart 
Daggett (pp. vi, 470), the result of some eight years of original research 
in public and company records and other source material; and the 
ninth annual edition of Income Tax Procedure, 1922, by Robert H. 
Montgomery (pp. xxi, 1911), a comprehensive and useful volume which 
covers the new Revenue Act of 1921 and brings the income tax pro- 
cedure up to date. 

Our Railroads Tomorrow, by Edward Hungerford (Century Company, 
pp. 332), is a somewhat non-technical discussion of the problems of 
American railroads, both present and future. The Stock Market, 
by S. S. Huebner (D. Appleton and Company, pp. xv, 496), is intended 
primarily as a text book for advanced college classes, but the business 
man will also find it of practical value and interest. An enlarged and 
almost completely rewritten second edition of the Law of Building and 
Loan Associations, by Joseph Sondheim (pp. 376), has been published 
by the Smith-Edwards Company. 

One of the latest additions to the Social Welfare Library published 
by the Macmillan Company is Edward T. Devine's Social Work (pp. 
xvi, 352). The author, who has had a long experience in social work, 
describes the agencies which deal with the poor, the handicapped and 
the delinquent. There are especially useful chapters on methods of 
organization, coordination, finances and preparation for social work. 
In the Settlement Idea (pp. xxvii, 213), issued by the same publishers, 
Arthur C. Holden gives a brief survey of the social settlement move- 
ment, and then the needs of industrial communities, the methods of 
social work, the benefits of settlement activity, and its administra- 
tion and financial support. 
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Wall Shadows: A Study in American Prisons, by Frank Tannenbaum 
(Putnam's, pp. xvii, 168), is a description of prison conditions and 
methods of administration based upon first-hand information ob- 
tained, largely as a result of a year's imprisonment for unlawful assembly 
and from a visit during 1920 to about seventy penal institutions through- 
out the country. The greater part of the book is taken up with the 
evils of our prison systems, but in the last chapter the author sets forth 
a constructive program for improvement. 

Some Problems of Reconstruction, by Annie M. MacLean, is the title 
of the latest of the small volumes in the National Social Science Series 
published by A. C. McClurg and Company (pp. 150). Some of the 
problems touched upon are the maintenance of democracy, industrial 
unrest, the labor of women, the treatment of the negro, Americaniza- 
tion, housing, education and the dealing with radicalism. 

A new book on Socialism: An Analysis has come from the hand of 
the well-known German philosopher Rudolph Eucken (Scribner's, 
pp. 188). A constructive statement of the Socialists' philosophy is 
followed by a searching examination of their ideals. 

The Macmillan Company has published a small booklet entitled 
Lincoln, the Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Century (pp. 77) by 
Dean Charles Reynolds Brown of Yale University. Discussing first 
the difficult problems which Lincoln faced when he assumed office, 
the author enlarges upon what he regards as the chief elements in 
Lincoln's greatness. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company have brought out a book en- 
titled American Portraits, 1875-1900, by Gamaliel Bradford (pp. xii, 
248), in which the author analyzes eight personalities of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. There is nothing particularly new or strik- 
ing in the points of view presented, but students of history and politics 
will find something of interest in the sketches of James G. Blaine, 
Henry Adams and Grover Cleveland. 

The latest of the Smith College Studies in History is Major Howell 
Tatum's Journal while Acting Topographical Engineer (1814) to Gen- 
eral Jackson, edited by Professor J. S. Bassett (pp. 138). This journal 
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throws important light upon the battle of New Orleans and deserves 
to be ranked among the original narratives of that crucial campaign. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. have published a book of stories concerning 
the work of the Pennsylvania state police by Katherine Mayo entitled 
Mounted Justice (pp. viii, 298). 



